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The achievements in science and the gains of the industrial revolution after the
middle of the nineteenth century meant that newer types of secondary schools were
recognized, if not on a par with the gymnasium, at least far above elementary schools.
One of these was the realgymnasium, which represented a compromise with the
humanists according to which Latin was retained but Greek was omitted in order to
eve more time to science and modern languages. Although these schools were attacked
by educational traditionalists on the basis that they failed to give real mental disci-
pline, they were finally accorded the right to give leaving examinations in science,
mathematics, and modern languages entitling the successful to the abitur and entrance
to the universities.
A third type of school also gained some recognition on the fringes of secondary
education against the objections of the conservatives. This was the oberreahchule,
which was so radical that it omitted Latin as well as Greek and shaped its curriculum
entirely around the sciences, mathematics, modern languages, and social studies. It
was, of course, attacked as utterly lacking in culture and discipline because it omitted
the classics. All these schools were nine-year institutions, but each had its six-year
counterparts principally in rural areas, from which students could go on to the
nine-year schools.
The multiplication of secondary schools went much further in Germany than it
did in France or England, especially under the impetus of the democratic educational
reforms of the Weimar Republic. Whereas France really had only two versions of the
same type of academic secondary school (lycee and college) as roads to the univer-
sities, Germany provided at least six types of schools that led to higher education in
technical or academic subjects. Until the Nazi regime, however, the gymnasium
continued to be the preferred route, much like the lycee in France and the public
grammar school in England. Under the Nazis the German secondary school system was
greatly reduced in intellectual and scholarly standing in comparison with the school
systems of most other nations of the Western world. The secondary schools in Western
Germany after the Second World War maintained their specialized character, but the
number of different kinds of institutions was cut down.
The whole system of differentiated and specialized schools is quite rational so
long as people are willing to have their children's social and economic niche in life
decided at age ten. As the twentieth century wore on, modern German educators
became increasingly concerned that so few young people were completing the long
secondary education and qualifying for the abitur and entrance to higher education.
Up to the 1930s the German universities were widely regarded as providing the
highest levels of teaching and research and thus as the best universities in the world.
The renown of Berlin, Munich, Heidelberg, Gottingen, Halle, Jena, Freiburg, Hamburg,
Bonn, Cologne, Frankfurt, Breslau, and Konigsberg along with a dozen others was
celebrated throughout the West. The freedom of teaching and learning for professors
and students; the autonomy of the faculties of philosophy, medicine, law, and
theology; the quality of specialized and empirical research; and the disinterested
pursuit of science and knowledge were held up as models for the rest of the world to
emulate.